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THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE  and  COMMERCIAL  CERTIFICATE 


B.  The  following  Regulations  will  apply  to  the  first-year  Commercial 
Course  of  the  Fevised  High  School  Programme  during  the  year  1957-3&- 
With  respect  to  the  revised  courses  for  the  second  and  third  years, 
and  for  the  Commercial  Certif icaTe , these  regulations  are  subject  to 
further  revision,  concerning  which -an  announcement  will  he  made  during 
the  present  year. 


Students  who  have  completed  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the 
Intermediate  School  with  the  grade  of  A or  B may  enrol  in  the  first 
year  of  the  three-year  Commercial  Course  leading  to  High  School 
graduation  and  the  High  School  Diploma. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Inter- 
mediate School  with  the  grade  of  11 C"  may  enrol  in  the  first  year  of 
the  three-year  Commercial  Course,  but  they  will  be  required  to  select 
their  first-year  subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal. 


The  regulations  which  have  heretofore  governed  the  one-year 
Commercial  Course  will  continue  in  effect  during  1937-38. 

The  following  outline  of  the  new  programme  is  detailed  for  the 
information  of  Grade  X students  planning  their  programme  in  Commercial 
sub j ects . 


(a)  Students  desiring  to  follow 
the  following  programme: 


the  Commercial  Course  may  select 


Second  Year 

(5)  English  2. 

(5)  Social  Studies  2, 
Stenography  2 or 
(3)  Bookkeeping  2, 

continued  from  the 
(5)  first  year. 

Commercial 
(5)  Mathematics  2.  (5) 

(2)  Office  Practice  1.  (5" 

(2)  Commercial  Law.  (5) 

(5)  Typewriting  2.  (5) 


Third  Year 

(5)  English  3-  (5) 

(5)  Social  Studies  3.  (5) 
Secretarial 
(5)  Training  or_ 

Bookkeeping  3.  (6) 

Office  Practice  2.(5) 
Advertising  & 
Salesmanship.  (4) 
General  Mathematics 
(Commercial)  (5) 


Commercial  Subjects: 
First  Year 

English  1. 

Social  Studies  1. 

Health  & Physical 
Education. 

Stenography  1 or 
Bookkeeping  1. 
Commercial 
Mathematics  1. 

Spelling  1. 

Penmanship  1. 
Typewriting  1. 

Optional  Subjects: 

Subjects  sufficient 
to  occupy  2>  periods  a 
week,  to  be  chosen  from 
the  following: 

Bookkeeping  1 or 
Stenography  1, 
if  not  chosen  from 
the  Commercial  list. 
French  1. 

Art  1 . 

Biology  1. 

Dramatics  1. 


Subjects  sufficient 
to  occupy  5 periods  a 
week,  to  be  chosen 
from  the  following: 


Subjects  sufficient 
to  occupy  10  periods 
a week,  to  be  chosen 
from  the  following: 


Bookkeeping  2 or 
(5)  Stenography  2.  (5) 

continued  from  the 
first  year. 

(5)  Art  2.  (4) 

(4)  Spelling  2.  (2) 

(3)  Penmanship  2.‘  (2) 

( 4)  French  2 . (5) 


Bookkeeping  3 JED 
Secretarial  Training(6) 
if  not  chosen  from 
Commercial  list. 
Business  Machines.  (5) 
French  3 ; (5) 

and  such  other  options 
as  may  be  offered  in 
the  Hisch  School. 
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2. 

Optional  Subjects  Continued. 

First  Y ear 

Contemporary  English  1.  (3) 

General  Science  1.  (5) 

General  Shop  1.  (4) 

Home  Economics  1.  (4) 

Mechanical  Drawing.  (3) 

Music  1.  (4) 

Needlework.  (3) 

Physical  Geology.  (3) 

* 

Students  who  do  not  get 

Penmanship  1 or  Spelling  1,  will  be  required  to  take  Penmanship  2 
or  Spelling  2,  as  subjects  of  the  second  year. 

(b)  Students  who  have  completed  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the 
Intermediate  School  with  the  grade  of  A,  B or  C,  and  who  hold  sixty 
credits  in  subjects  of  the  High  School  Programme  may  qualify  for 
High. School  graduation  and  the  High  School  Diploma  together  with  a 
Commercial  Certificate  by  enrolling  in  the  subjects  of  the  following 
programme: 


S econd  Y ear  Third  Y ear 

and  such  other  options 
as  may  be  offered  in 
the  High  School. 


a credit  rating  of  65%  in 


First  Year 

Typewriting  1 & 2.  (10) 
Rapid  Calculation  1.  (2) 
Penmanship  1 and  2.  (2) 

Spelling  1 and  2.  (2) 

Commercial  Law.  (5) 

Office  Practice  1.  (5) 

Bookkeeping  1 and  2;  o t_ 
Stenography  1 and  2;  TlO) 
and  one- option 'to. -be 
selected  from  the.  availa'pl  e 
options.  (4) 

(c) 


Second  Year 

English  3<  (5) 

Social  Studies  3-  (5) 

Office  Practice  2.  (5) 

Commercial  Mathematics  2.(5) 
Advertising  & 

Salesmanship.  (4) 

Secretarial  Training  or 
Bookkeeping  3j  — (6) 

and  options  sufficient  to 
make  up  10  credits.  (10) 


Students  with  sixty  or  more  credits  in  subjects  of  the 
High  School  Programme  may  enrol  in  a special  one-year  course 
leading  to  a Commercial  Certificate,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
prescribed  subjects: 


Either  Stenography  1 and  2 or 
Bookkeeping  1 and  2. 

(10) 

Typing  1 and  2. 

(10) 

Rapid  Calculation  2. 

(2) 

Office  Practice  2. 

(5) 

Commercial  Law. 

(5) 

Spelling  2. 

(2) 

Penmanship  1 and  2; 

(2) 

and  one  additional  option 
equivalent  to  four  credits. 

W 

The  details  of  the  programme  for  students  in  their  Second 
and  Third  Years,  following  the  old  Course  of  Studies,  will  be 
found  in  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  Commercial  Schools,  1932 
Revision. 


4. 


The  attention  of  schools  offering  the  Commercial  Course  is 
directed  to  the  General  Regulations,  appearing  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  193$ > 
relating  to  the  Programme  of  Studies  and  Annual  Examinations  for 
Hip-h  flnhoms.  - - 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSES 


Grade  X 


Introduction 

During  the  past  few  years  instruction  in  Commercial  subjects 
has  been  much  in  demand.  Students  attend  schools  offering 
commercial  subjects  in  increasingly  larger  numbers  year  by  year 
and  many  ndw  schools  have  been  organized.  Boards  of  Education 
have  been  urged  to  make  provision  for  subject  matter  that  has  a 
more  direct  relationship  to  the  realities  of  life  after  school 
days  than  has  a purely  academic  course  of  studies.  Curriculum 
builders  have  recognized  this  demand  and  in  Alberta  commercial 
subjects  of  an  elementary  type  have  become  optional  subjects  in 
the  Intermediate  School.  This  should  aid  students  in  making  a 
more  intelligent  selection  of  the  program  they  desire  to  follow  in 
the  High  School  and  in  the  end  should  result  in  a more  superior 
type  of  student  selecting  the  commercial  options. 

Of  necessity  a Commercial  course  must  be  narrow  in  its 
general  cultural  aspects.  It  must  have  a distinct  vocational 
bent  in  which  the  student  is  trained  to  a proficiency  that  makes 
him  directly  useful  in  business.  This  involves  much  repetition 
and  drill  at  the  expense  of  outlook  and  general  education.  An 
additional  year  of  general  foundation  work  in  Gra.de  IX  is 
distinctly  favorable  to  a.  more  successful  business  career  as  well 
as  to  a better  citizenship. 

This  Commercial  course  recognizes  the  necessity  of  stressing 
English,  as  the  background  highly  desirable  in  any  successful- 
business  career.  Commercial  students  will  receive  the  same 
general.  English  training  as  their  fellows  in  other  departments 
of  the  High  School  which  will  include  literary  English,  oral 
and  written  expression,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  appropriate 
use  of  words.  Each  lesson  in  every  program  will  be  an 
English  lesson  and  final  standing  m each  subject  will  involve 
credit  values  for  English.  In  addition  to  this,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  use  of  English  in  the  routine  of  office 
practice  and  business  management  subjects.  Spelling  is  important 
but  it  is  a subject  in  which  the  time  of  many  students  is  in 
danger  of  being  wasted*  Contextual  spelling  is  preferred,  as  a 
method,  with  periodical  tests  to  enable  the  student  to  discover 
the  words,  that,  for  him,  require  attention.  In  many  causes  these 
will  be  relatively  few,  but  they  will  be  important,  and  should 
comprise  the  spelling  material  upon  which  he  should  concentrate. 
Spelling  is  very  much  an  individual  subject.  A spelling  list  of 
words,  difficult  to  the  individual,  should  be  kept  and  frequently 
reviewed  by  each  student.  Every  Commercial  student  should  be 
required  to  possess  a reliable  dictionary  to  which  frequent 
reference  should  be  made.  Each  commercial  classroom  should  be 
supplied  with  a good  reference  dictionary.  Penmanship  still 
remains  an  important  commercial  subject.  Notwithstanding  the 
ever  widening  scope  of  the  typewriter,  there  are  numerous 
occasions  when  legible,  script  is  necessary,  such  as  in  bookkeeping, 
writing  counter  slips,  and  all  entries  in  bound  books.  The  best 
teaching  device  to  use  in  presenting  penmanship  in  a commercial 
school  is  to  have  all  the  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  good 
hand  writers,  particularly  on  the  blackboard,  and  to  insist  that 
all  written  work,  in  all  subjects,  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
principles  taught  in  the  penmanship  class.  It  is  doubtful  if 
much  progress  can  be  made  in  this  subject  unless  this  practice 
is  followed.  The  blackboard  writing  of  the  teacher  is  of 
fundamental  importance. 
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Much  time  is  wasted  ift  mathematics  in  the  schools  because 
students  approach  the  subject  with  closed  minds  and  inferiority 
complexes;  Too  much  mathematics  aggravates  the  problems, 
where  such  is  the  case.  Practical  applications  should  be  made  to 
apply  to  Situations*  v/ith  which  thd  student  is  familiar*  or  with 
which  he  may  be  made  familiar  by  the  experience  secured  from 
concrete  situations  and  materials.  Rapid  calculation  is  of 
doubtful  value  unless  the  work  is  done  orally  and  is  made  vital 
by  the  application  of  varying  devices  and  intense  personal  energy. 
The  exercises  should  be  done  smartly  and  the  time  factor  applied 
constantly.  A stop  watch  is  an  asset  and  students  should  be 
called  upon  to  conduct  the  exercises,  in  which  cases,  the  student 
leader  should  be  challenged  to  pit  himself  against  his  group. 
Graphical  records  should  be  made  of  the  progress  of  each  student 
and  of  the  classes.  Contracted  methods  should  be  thoroughly  drilled. 
Judgment  should  be  developed  as  to  the  approximate  answer  to 
expect  in  any  problem.  A good  introductory  question  in  all 
problems  should  be  "What  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  answer 
to  expect?"  All  mathematical  problems  should  bo  problems  in 
accurate  calculation  because  accuracy  is  of  greater  importance 
than  speed,  in  all  cases.  Naturally,  correct  habits  are  of  the 
greatest  significance  in  the  elementary. 

No  Commercial  course  is  complete  without  stenography,  type- 
writing and  bookkeeping.  These  are  strictly  shop  or  vocational 
courses,  which  require  much  repetition  and  drill.  Much  study 
has  been  given  in  recent  years  to  the  methods  used  in  presenting 
these  subjects.  Instructors  are  referred  to  these  studies  which 
are  suggestive  and  helpful.  The  great  problem  in  drill  subjects 
is  to  provide  the  repetitive  exercises,  and  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  interest  and  call  forth  the  whole  application  of  the 
pupil,  without  which,  there  is  little  growth  or  progress. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE 

Business  requires  employees  who  are  well  grounded  in 
English  and  who  can  compose  in  simple,  direct  language.  A 
business  manager  does  not  desire  to  undertake  training  courses 
within  his  office  involving  simple  routine  practices  with 
which  the  young  employee  should  be  familiar.  Each  office  will 
have  its  ovm  system  which  the  new  employee  is  expected  to 
learn  but  a good  foundation  is  essential.  The  function  of  the 
subject  of  office  practice  in  the  commercial  school  is  to  give 
the  student  this  foundation  and  to  make  him  familiar  with 
standard  procedures  involving  the  routine  of  office  operation. 

To  attain  this  end  in  the  classroom  it  is  essential  to  give 
the  student  much  practice  in  situations  made  to  duplicate 
actual  office  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible.  There  should 
be  a minimum  of  lecture  work  and  a maximum  of  direction  of 
activity.  For  this  subject  the  teacher  should  become  an  office 
manager  directing  and  controlling  the  work  of  the  students. 

Each  class  should  have  a carefully  planned  office  routine,  in 
which  each  student  is  a clerk,  doing  definitely  assigned  work 
which  is  acceptable  only  when  it  meets  the  approval  of  the 
supervisor.  This  work  must  not  be  merely  good  enough;  it  must 
meet  with  the  most  exacting  demands  of  the  good  business  man. 

Work  must  be  judged  by  the  standards  acceptable  in  the  business 
world.  Work  that  does  not  measure  up  to  these  standards  should 
be  discarded  while  acceptable  work  should  be  filed.  Assignments 
on  non-approved  sizes  of  paper,  with  words  written  over,  erasures 
that  are  improperly  made,  errors  in  spelling,  in  English  or  in 
mechanical  set  up  should  not  be  accepted  under  any  consideration. 

The  standard  size  letter  forms  of  8-J-"  x 11"  should  be  used  for 
all  assignments.  A heavily  lined  under  sheet  facilitates 
neatness  and  accuracy  in  the  mechanical  set  up  of  letters  until 
the  proper  form  is  definitely  impressed  upon  the  student *s mind. 
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A summary  of  textbook  matter  in  precis  form  is  a good  exercise. 
This  might  be  covered  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pages  daily. 
Blackboard  work  is  invaluable  and  should  be  done  in  every 
lesson.  It  is  an  excellent  device  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  progress  of  a student,  and  blackboard  work  gives  good 
discussional  material  available  to  the  whole  class. 

Each  student  should  possess  a folder  in  which  to  place  his 
work.  As  each  daily  assignment  is  numbered  the  pages  can  be 
put  into  strict  numerical  order.  Each  group  of  twenty  pages 
should  be  stapled  to  form  a unit.  Units  should  be  clasped  or 
bound  within  the  folder  to  insure  facility  of  access,  neatness 
and  system. 

Work  should  be  checked  daily.  It  should  take  about  three 
minutes  to  check  through  a series  of  fifty  exercises  to  detect 
gross  errors  that  mar  the  appearance  of  the  pages.  Detailed 
checking  is  imperative  but  this  is  better  done  as  class  work  from 
the  blackboard. 

A Grade  XI  student  should  be  able  to  acquire  and  file  about 
two  hundred  pages  of  acceptable  work  during  the  year.  He  may 
have  to  do  two  or  three  times  this  amount  to  secure  his  two 
hundred  pages  which  should  be  accepted  only  when  they  have 
reached  the  required  standard.  After  the  middle  of  the  year 
a student  should  be  able  to  write  without  hesitation  an 
acceptable  page  of  material  in  about  seven  minutes. 

In  Grade  XII  three  hundred  pages  should  be  the  standard  and 
much  of  this  work  will  be  typev/ritten  although  there  should  be 
considerable  handwriting  done  as  well. 

A student  who  has  to  work  a second  or  a third  time  at  each 
assignment  is  a weak  student  but  ho  should  not  be  permitted  to 
file  work  until  it  is  nearly  perfect,  but  the  quantity  may  have 
to  be  cut  down  to  less  than  that  required  from  the  bettor  student. 

It  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  every  period  of 
instruction  throughout  the  school  is  an  English  period.  All 
work  done  in  every  lesson  should  be  checked  for  its  English.  In 
the  final  examinations  definite  values  will  be  assigned  each 
subject  for  English. 


A.  Correspondence 
Oral  Composition 

Practice  in  oral  descriptions*  explanations,  discus- 
sions, radio  announcements,  simple  debates,  readings 
having  relationships  to  commercial  interests.  Special 
attention  shall  be  given  to  sentence  structure,  choice  of 
words,  pronunciation,  enunciation,  emphasis,  inflection, 
general  effect. 

Written  Composition 

Study  model  letters  as  to  form,  words,  paragraphs, 
desired  ends  to  attains  practice  in  writing  Letters; 
paragraph  structure  with  much  practice  on  the  blackboard 
and  on  paper.  When  assignments  have  attained  the  standard 
set  for  the  lesson  the  assignment  should  be  filed. 
Assignments  should  be  repeated  until  the  work  done  is 
standard  to  file.  Students  may  check  one  another’s  work 
subject  to  the  final  inspection  by  the  instructor  as  a 
general  supervisor.  The  work  of  this  year  should  keep 
in  mind  the  development  of  facility  in  using  language 
more  than  its  specialized  application.  All  work  should 
be  done  on  paper  of  a uniform  size,  x 11”. 
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Precis  Writing 

Proof  reading;  punctuation;  language  errors;  the 
conduct  of  meetings;  the  writing  of  reports. 

Text  ‘i 

The  English  of  Business  - Ha gar , Wilson,  Hutchinson 
and  Blanchard  (Gregg) 

Reference  s 

The  Business  Man’s  English  - Bartholomew  and  Hurlbut 

(MacMillan’s) 

B.  Office  Routine 


Personal  Factors 
Communication  services s 

The  post  office,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
radio. 

Piling  s 

Shipping  services,  freight,  express  mail. 

Texts 

Practical  Office  Training  - Pago  (Pitman) 

Reference  Books; 

Effective  Business  Letters  - Gardner  (Ronald  Press  Co.) 
Commercial  Letters  - Opdycke  (Holt) 

Handbook  of  Business  Correspondence  - Hall  (McGraw-Hill) 
Hew  Business  English  - Hotchkiss  and  Drew 
Secretarial  Studies,  Intensive  Course  - SoRello, 

Gregg  and  Roszell  (Gregg) 

Office  Practice  - Gregory  (Ryerson) 

General  Business  Training 

General  Business  Training  - Crablee  and  Slinker 
(Snuthwe stern  Publishing  Co.) 

Essentials  of  Business  Practice  - Beattie  and  Bennett 
(Pitman) 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice  - SoRclle  and  Gregg 
(Gregg) 


BOOKKEEPING  X 

This  course  is  opened  by  early  consideration  of  the  fundamen- 
tal accounting  equation  and  the  theory  of  debit  and  credit.  It 
represents  a relatively  new  approach  in  which  tho  balance  sheet 
becomes  an  early  subject  of  study  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fundamental  equation.  Prom  these  basal  ideas  the  work  leads 
naturally  out  into  the  various  types  of  accounts  and  the  recording 
arrangement  and  preparation  of  data  through  the  journals  to  the 
accounts.  From  these  it  is  a natural  step  to  the  consideration 
of  loss  and  gain,  and  the  status  of  the  assets  and  the  liabilities 
in  the  business. 

Neatness  and  accuracy  shall  be  stressed  at  all  times.  Atten- 
tion shall  always  be  given  to  standard  forms  and  methods  of 
procedure. 

In  the  second  year  partnership,  adjustments  and  procedures 
begin,  with  a treatment  of  typical  procedures  involved  in  these 
relationships  of  principals.  Capital  accounts,  columnar  journals, 
controlling  accounts,  financial  statements,  develop  naturally. 

In  the  third  year  the  work  involves  the  recording  of  the 
transactions  of  the  company  and  the  peculiar  details  involved 
therein.  This  naturally  introduces  stocks,  shares,  dividends, 
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Sole  Proprietorship 

A thorough  explanation  of  the  equation,  Assets  minus 
Liabilities  equals  Capital.  A thorough  class  discussion  of 
the  bookkeeping  principle,  that  a change  in  one  asset  is 
reflected  by  a similar  change  in  another  asset  or  an  equal 
increase  in  a liability.  Exercises. 

The  terms,  Debit  and  Credit,  fully  explained  using  the 
simple  u T"  account,  effectively  to  show  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  capital  and  the  terms,  profit  and  loss. 

Exercises • 

Classification  of  Accounts^  a complete  survey  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  Real,  Nominal,  Partially 
Real  - Partially  Nominal,  and  Proprietorship  Accounts. 
Exercises . 

Its  original  importance  contrasted  with  its  present  day 
use.  Journalizing  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  Exercises 
on  journalizing. 

The  Sales  Book  (credit  and  cash  sales) 

The  Purchase  Book  (credit  purchases),  showing  a columnar 
Purchase  Book. 

Two  simple  types  of  Cash  Books  for  cash  receipts  and 
payments.  Exercises. 

The  cheque,  the  Express  Money  Order  ; the  Post  Office 
Money  Orders  the  Postal  Note.  Exercises. 

Savings  Accounts  Current  Account;  Exchanges  Deposit 
Slips;  Bank  Pass  Book;  Bank  Reconciliation  Statement . 
Exercises. 

The  use  of  the  General  Ledger  for  private  and  impersonal 
accounts.  The  use  of  the  Sales -Ledger  for  transactions  with 
customers ♦ 

The  use  of  the  Purchase  Ledger  for  transactions  with 
creditors.  Exercises. 

The  reason  for  an  account.  The  use  of  the  folio  column. 
Emphasis  on  100%  accuracy  in  posting.  The  Monthly  Statement 
sent  to  customers.  Exercises. 

The  Merchandise  Sales  Account  (a  summary  ac count  prepared 
by  recapitulation  of  the  sales) . 

The  Merchandise  Purchases  Account  (a  summary  account 
posted  monthly  from  the  Purchase  Book) . 

The  Merchandise  Inventory.  Exercises. 

Trading  Statement 

Prepared  in  the  Statement  and  in  the  Account  Form. 
Exercises . 

Sales  Rebates,  Purchase  Rebates, 

Freight-Inventory,  Duty  and  Brokerage. 

These  four  accounts  should  be  fully  explained  and  their 
effect  on  the  Trading  Statement  fully  illustrated.  Exercises. 

Classification  of  Expenses 

Selling  Expenses;  Warehouse  and  Delivery  Expenses;  and 
General  Administrative  Expenses  fully  explained.  Exercises 
on  simple  Profit  a,nd  Loss  Statements. 

The  Profit  and  Loss  Statement 

Prepared  in  the  Statement  and  in  the  Account  Form. 
Exercises  on  Profit  and  Loss. 

Classification  of  Assets  and  Liabilities 

A full  discussion  on  the  difference  between  Quick  or 
Current  Assets;  Fixed  Assets?  Deferred  and  Accrued;  a.nd 
Intangible  Assets. 

Current  Liabilities;  Fixed  Liabilities  and  Reserves 
fully  explained.  Exercises. 
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Discounts 

Cash  Discounts  (Sales  an d Purchase)*  Kow  recorded  in  the 
Cash  Book;  how  posted  to  the  personal  accounts  in  the  ledgers; 
their  effect  upon  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statements*  Exercises* 

Petty  Cash  Disbursement s 

A thorough  explanation  of  the  Imprest  System*  Exercises. 

Accruals  and  Expense  Inventories 

A brief  explanation  of  Accrued  Assets,  Accrued  Liabil- 
ities, Deferred  Charges,  Deferred  Credits  and  Depreciation. 
These  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  second 
year’s  work.  Exercises. 

Vocabulary 

The  students’  accounting  vocabulary  should  be  built  up 
as  the  lessons  progress. 


SPELLING  I 
Suggestions 

There  should  be  a great  deal  of  variety  in  the  present- 
ation of  the  spelling  class  work.  This  variety  should  increaso 
the  fund  of  information  and  the  interest  of  the  pupil.  Spelling 
ought  to  include  words  that  are  encountered  in  a wide  sense 
in  each  course  on  the  curriculum.  The  subject  matter  of 
these  courses  will  serve  as  a background  for  the  material.  The 
spelling  course  in  itself  will,  to  some  degreo,  represent  the 
clearing-house  not  only  for  spelling  but  for  the  definition 
and  the  use  of  terms  that  appear  in  each  course. 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  should  bo  stressed  and  made 
essential  as  a part  of  the  word  study  work  of  the  school.  Every 
class  room  should  have  a standard  dictionary  available  at  all 
times . 

Students  and  teacher  should  select  words  from  the  finan- 
cial page  of  the  daily  paper  and  from  financial  or  trade 
publications  or  other  sources.  This  will  assure  the  securing 
of .current  terms  commonly  used. 

In  all  spelling  classes  some  students  will  be  ahead  of 
others  in  attainment.  It  is  poor  economy  of  time  and  effort 
to  require  all  pupils  to  undergo  the  same  instruction. 

Periodical  spelling  tests  should  be  held  and  those  who  secure 
high  marks  on  a test  should  be  excused  from  participation  in 
spelling  lessons  until  the  noxt  test.  This  enables  the  teacher 
to  devote  more  time  per  pupil  to  those  who  need  it  most.  Those 
who  are  excused  from  class  responsibilities  after  tho  first 
test  usue*lly  rank  among  the  top  on  the  second  and  subsequent 
tests,  even  though  they  hare  not  been  participating  in  the 
class  work. 

A good  suggestion  for  increasing  genera-1  student  interest 
as  well  as  providing  a means  of  building  up  the  vocabulary 
is  to  have  ea„ ch  student  present  periodica.lly  now  words  tha,t 
have  been  encountered  in  genera,!  reading.  Spelling,  meaning, 
derivation  and  other  features  of  the  word  should  be  noted  by 
the  class  a,s  a whole. 

Each  student  should  compile  a list  of  words  that  to  tho 
individual  present  difficulties.  These  should  be  frequently 
reviewed  and  mastered. 
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(a)  General  words  o»f  common  usage  but  of  no  particular 
classification*  (Lessons  1-25  inclusive) 

(b)  Spelling  of  words  according  to  various  tvpos  of 
construction.  (Lessons  26  - 47  inclusive) 

(c)  Introduction  of  Homonyms.  (Lessons  48  - 50  inclusive) 

(d)  Abbreviations,  Commercial  and  Geographical. 

'(Lessons  72  - 74  inclusive) 

(q)  General  business  terms  and  expressions  selected  from 
newspaper  financial  pages,  Trade  Magazines,  etc. 

Text; 

Dictionary  - (Oxford  Pocket) 

Vocational  Speller  - Dickenson  (Pitman) 


MATHEMATICS  I 
Introduction 

This  subject  is  difficult  for  me.ny  students.  The  name 
arithmetic  or  mathematics  casts  a paralyzing  spell  upon 
many.  They  have  come  to  fear  the  subject  and  approach  it 
with  a defeatist  attitude.  It  requires  skill  and  sympathetic 
patience  to  overcome  this  attitude  but  it  can  bo  done.  The 
student  should  be  made  to  understand  the  problems.  This 
understanding  will  not  come  merely  by  reading  and  pondering 
the  questions,  which  may  be  obscure  in  their  meanings.  The 
situations  should  be  made  concrete  and  the  actual  handling 
of  things  to  involve  the  tactile  sense,  should  be  resorted  to. 
Made  money  can  be  used.  Transactions  can  be  carried  on 
between  students  as  parties.  Accounts,  notes,  insurance 
policies,  tax  forms  and  such  should  be  actually  used,  and  be 
seen  and  handled  by  the  pupils.  The  language  should  be 
clearly  understood.  The  approximate  results  in  problems  should 
should  be  gauged  before  any  calculation  is  made.  After  an 
understanding  has  been  secured  and  a few  conventions  have 
been  learned  the  whole  subject  matter  is  relatively  simple. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  subject  has  a place  in  a 
commercial  curriculum  but  to  function  properly  the  work 
should  relate  to  definite  and  practical  situations. 

While  the  student  should  have  facility  in  using  the 
simple  fundamental  processes  the  fact  remains,  that  on  the 
average,  a great  deal  of  practice  is  necessary.  Rapid 
calculation  may  not  deserve  a place  on  the  curriculum,  as 
such,  but  it  should  constitute  a part  of  the  regular 
routine  in  the  mathematics  classes.  The  work  should  be 
largely  oral  and  made  vivacious.  The  working  with  uninter- 
esting arrays  of  figures  is  of  doubtful  value.  School 
methods  are  often  at  variance  with  practical  business  or 
shop  methods  where  approximations  to  the  second  decimal 
place  are  in  the  main  the  extreme  limits  excepting  in 
relatively  rare  instances.  Good  business  practice  should  be 
followed  as  much  as  possible. 

Problems  in  trading;  proprietorship,  purchases, 
sales,  profit  and  loss,  determination  of  selling  price. 

Problems  in  manufacturing;  factory  cost,  pay  rolls. 
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Problems  in  banking;  Interest  and  bank  discount* 

Rapid  calculation  will  be  part  of  the  regular, 
mathematics  class  work  to  vdiich  a period  of  approximately 
15  minutes  twice  per  week  should  be  devoted#  Teach 
contracted  methods  and  short  processes# 

Text" 

Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic  - Kanser-Schaaf 
Canadian  Edition  (Copp  Clark  Co*) 


PENMANSHIP  I 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  Penmanship  in  the  commercial 
course,  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial  Eduoation, 
Philadelphia,  says; 

"From  the  survey  of  the  attainments  of  pupils 
in  the  various  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  it 
has  been  found  that  the  majority  of  them  reach  or 
exceed  the  basic  standard  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade.  This  fact  has  led  to  some  practice  of 
eliminating  instruction  in  handwriting  after  the 
sixth  grade#  This  practice  overlooks  certain 
important  facts#  First,  pupils  in  general  may  fall 
back  somewhat  in  their  skill  if  no  attention  what 
ever  is  given  to  thoir  writing*  Some  may  continue 
to  exercise  care  in  their  writing,  while  others 
grow  careless.  Some,  moreover,  may  continue  to 
need  systematic  practice#  Certain  general  factors 
may  tend  to  break  down  the  writing  habit,  such  as 
rapid  writing,  as  in  note-taking.  In  the  second 
place,  many  pupils  have  not  attained  the  standard 
they  ought  to  attain,  either  because  they  arc  still 
below  the  basic  general  standard,  or  because  they 
are  below  the  special  standard  required  by  their 
prospective  vocations. 

"The  fact  that  the  majority  of  pupils  exceed 
the  basic  standard  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
may  justify  removing  the  requirement  that  all 
pupils  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  have 
systematic  instruction#  The  possibility  of  deteri- 
oration and  the  special  needs  of  many  pupils, 
however,  make  it  unwise  to  drop  all  provision  for 
instruction  in  grades  beyond  the  sixth.  On  the 
contrary,  adequate  provision  for  handwriting 
instruction  in  the  higher  grades  is  essential •" 

In  his  suggestions  to  teachers,  he  says; 

"Most  high  schools  or  business  colleges  provide 
handwriting  for  either  regular  classes  or  restoration 
classes#  Pupils  who  can  not  write  up  to  the  standard 
should  be  required  to  attend  a restoration  class*  The 
standard  may  be  determined  by  comparing  a sample  of 
the  pupil* s written  work  with  a scale*  Assignment 
to  restoration  classes  should  be  considered  an 
opportunity,  not  a punishment." 

"Teachers  in  all  school  subjects  should  co-operate 
Whenever  a theme,  report,  test  paper  or  other  written 
work  is  not  up  to  standard,  the  writer  should  be  told 
of  his  deficiency  and  induced  to  attend  the  penmanship 
class  * " 


The  aim  is  naturally  to  develop  good  writers,  that  is, 
students  who  can  write  legibly  and  rapidly,  with  some  degree 
of  beauty  - a beauty  that  is  due  to  uniformity  of  size,  slant 
spacing  and  touch* 

Legibility  and  some  speed  have  already  been  acquired,  but 
there  is  usually  considerable  room  for  improvement  in  beauty* 

The  continual  use  of  a skill  for  practical  purposes 
before  there  is  automatic  mastery  of  the  elements,  results  in 
an  inferior  technique,  and  for  that  reason  progress  in 
penmanship  is  slow*  However,  the  high  school  pupil  with  his 
greater  development  of  muscular  control  and  critical  ability 
should  be  able  to  show  improvement  in  rhythm  and  in  beauty 
of  form  and  arrangement > if  the  teacher  can  interest  him  in 
so  doing. 


A study  of  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
and  their  relation  to  desk,  pen,  paper* 

Practice  of  simple  exercises  till  position  and 
movement  become  familiar* 

Study  of  form,  and  practice  on  capitals  and  small 
letters  in  the  order  of  difficulty  of  the  movements 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

All  practice  should  be  in  spaces  so  that  the 
student  will  acoxuire  the  ability  to  space  letters  and 
the  habit  of  orderly  arrangement* 


Practice  on  figures  should  be  begun  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year* 

Excellent  material  for  penmanship  will  be  found  in  The 
Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio  or  The  American  Penman, 
of  New  York. 

Reference: 

Functional  Handwriting  - Kirk  and  Freeman  (Zaner  and 
Bloser  Go*) 

STENOGRAPHY  I 

To  be  successful  in  a stenography  course  one  must  attain 
a vocational  proficiency  in  the  subject  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a business  office.  In  a commercial  course  the 
purpose  of  a student  selecting  stenography  primarily  is  to 
become  a stenographer*  Those  who  have  not  this  objective  in 
mind  have  small  place  in  a stenography  class.  Because  of  this 
it  is  essential  that  the  stenography  of  a school  be  kept 
closely  related  to  the  requirements  of  business  and  sensitive 
to  new  practices  that  may  develop  in  business* 

In  a vocational  course  such  as  stenography  busine.-ss  re- 
quirements should  be  given  primary  considerations.  Traditional 
school  standards  required  to  "pass11  are  not  good  enough  in  a 
business  office  where  standards  are  much  higher.  While  fifty 
percent  may  be  sufficient  to  securo  a “pass”  standing,  this 
percentage  in  a business  office  will  not  be  satisfactory* 
Business  standards  in  stenography  demand  an  attainemnt  of  100 
percent  which  should  bo  the  objective  within  the  school.  In 
these  vocational  courses  work  is  satisfactory  only  when  it  is 
perfect. 
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“Shorthand  is  both  a language-arts  and  skill  subject. 

Because  it  is  a language-arts  subject,  mastery  of  it  depends 
upon  the  ability  to  understand  and  comprehend  both  the 
written  and  spoken  word*  As  a skill  subject  its  mastery 
depends  upon  a certain  kind  of  mental  and  manual  dexter iifcy“ 
Careful  study  of  the  time  required  to  give  a student  with  the 
requisite  mental  and  manual  ability  a satisfactory  training  in 
stenography  reveals  that  two  years  should  be  sufficient*  During 
the  first  year  the  student  completes  his  study  of  the  elementary 
manual  or  text*  In  the  second  year  easy  dictation  begins  with 
transcription  leading  up  to  finished  skill  in  taking  notes  and 
transcribing  them  accurately  and  in  approved  form*  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  the  best  practice  in  school 
organization  to  have  the  subject  of  typewriting  taught  along 
with  stenography  and  by  the  same  teacher,  the  typewriting 
period  immediately  following  the  shorthand  period* 

Pitman  or  Gregg  Systems  of  Stenography  (Either  may  be  used) 

Pitman  System 

The  theory  of  the  system  to  be  used  should  be 
covered  during  the  First  Year.  The  teacher  should  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  theory  of  any  system  is  only 
a means  to  the  end  - that  of  actual  facility  in  writing 
and  the  acquirement  of  a fingertip  writing  vocabulary. 

To  afford  training  in  quick  thinking  and  rapid  execution, 
simple  dictation  should  be  given  very  early  in  the  course* 

This  dictation  should  consist  of  simple  sentences  and 
short  letters  covering  the  application  of  the  theory 
principles.  Rigid  checking  is  essential  to  insure 
correct  application  of  the  principles* 

The  rate  of  dictation  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
should  be  from  50  to  60  words  a minute  on  material  having 
a syllable  intensity  of  not  more  than  1.4. 

Texts: 

New  Standard  Course  - Pitman  Shorthand 

Pitman  Teacher's  Manual. 

Gregg  System 

The  aim  of  teaching  shorthand  by  the  Functional  method 
is  not  to  teach  the  science  of  shorthand  but  the  art  of 
shorthand  writing.  The  Functional  Method  of  teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand  is  based  on  the  concept  that  the  student 
should  not  be  required  to  write  any  shorthand  outline 
until  he  is  thoroughly  prepared  to  write  it  correctly* 

Therefore  the  “reading  approach"  is  used,  and  after  the 
first  four  chapters  of  “Functional  Method,  Book  1“  have 
been  read  the  student  can  start  to  write  from  dictation* 

From  that  point  he  reads  much  and  writes  more  and  more, 
first  practised  material  and  ILater  now  matter* 

In  the  attainment  of  shorthand  speed  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  one  can  write  as  fast  as  one's  mind  can 
think  the  outlines,  so  the  shorthand  learner  must  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  stock  his  mind  with  good 
shorthand  characters,  every  opportunity  to  use  those 
characters  correctly  and  as  little  opportunity  as 
possible  to  use  those  characters  incorrectly* 
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The  "blackboard  presentation  plays  a large  part  in 
teaching  by  the  Functional  Method,  and  skilful  demon- 
stration and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher  are  essential*  The  rules  are  not  taught  to 
those  training  for  stenographers,  but  for  those  wishing 
to  become  teachers  a summary  of  the  rules  may  be  givon, 
preferably  after  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
writing* 

Every  teacher  of  Stenography  I should  study  and 
follow  the  Teachers1  Handbook  for  the  Functional  Method* 


TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  a skill  subject,  the  learning  of  which 
brings  up  special  problems*  It  is  a subject  that  must  be 
taught  and  demonstrated  and  pupils  should  not  be  allowed  t o 
pick  up  the  subject  from  unintelligent,  unguided  and  mis- 
directed practice*  Pupils  should  as  early  as  possible  begin 
to  take  care  of  their  own  learning*  The  teacher  makes  him^ 
aware  of  what  he  expects  him  to  learn  today*  Close  supervision 
and  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  neoossary  to 
obtain  satisfactory  results*  The  teacher  should  understand  the 
forces  that  act  for  and  against  the  development  of  typing 
power  and  skill  and  know  how  to  guide  the  pupils  in  their 
training* 

The  ability  to  do  accurate  typewriting  is  often  the  means 
whereby  young  pupils  are  able  to  secure  employment  in  junior 
occupations,  but  skilled  typists  should  be  taught  late  in 
course  so  as  not  to  lose  their  skill*  One  should  just  have 
finished  typing  when  going  out  on  the  job* 

The  demands  of  the  business  v/orld  must  bo  clearly 
interpreted  and  understood  by  the  teacher  if  the  aims  in  the 
course  are  to  be  realized.  In  general,  the  aim  in  teaching 
typewriting  is  vocational*  The  pupil  must  be  prepared  to 
do  intelligently  and  efficiently  the  work  usually  required  of 
a typist.  The  standards  of  the  best  business  houses  must  be 
adequately  met*  In  order  that  theso  aims  may  be  mot,  a 
certain  amount  of  collateral  work  must  be  carried  on  concur- 
rently with  the  technical  course  in  typewriting  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a proper  background.  Skill  in  typewriting  connotes 
much  more  than  the  mere  ability  to  operate  the  machine,  however 
successfully. 

1.  Of  first  importance  is  the  development  of  an  efficient 
operating  technique?  this  is  the  basis  of  typing  skill*  Prof- 
iciency in  the  practical  application  of  the  operating  technique 
in  all  the  ordinary  problems  of  the  business  office  is  the  next 
step* 


2*  Practical  instruction  in,  and  a sufficient  amount  of 
practice  on  laboratory  problems  to  develop  a correct  knowledge 
of  the  form  and  arrangement  of  typewritten  business  papers  is 
highly  essential.  The  power  to  type  such  papers  in  attractive 
form  from  unarranged  copy  is  of  vital  importance,  since  this 
kind  of  work  in  connection  with  the  transcribing  of  shorthand 
notes  is  fundamental  to  typing  success. 

3*  A certain  proficiency  in  spelling  and  in  English 
composition  is  basic  to  success  as  a typist. 
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Method  of  Operation 

The  11  touch”  system,  which  is  now  universally  recognized 
as  the  most  efficient  method  of  operating  the  typewriter, 
should  he  the  basis  of  operating  technique.  This  fact 
brings  the  teacher  face  to  face  with  a vital  problem  at 
the  very  start  of  the  pupil ’s  work  in  typewriting.  The 
pupil  wants  to  look  at  the  keyboard  and  find  the  desired 
letter  to  be  struck  in  that  way.  If  the  problem  of 
learning  to  operate  the  typewriter  effectively  resolved 
itself  into  the  simple  proposition  of  locating  a letter 
by  sight  and  striking  the  appropriate  key,  the  most 
economical  method  would  be  to  let  the  pupil  use  his  eyes, 
on  the  keyboard  continuously.  But  learning  to  operate 
the  typewriter  rapidly  and  accurately  is  much  more  of  a 
problem  than  that.  The  movements  used  in  writing  must 
be  transferred  to  the  muscle  memory  sense,  and  this  is  an 
objective  that  can  be  reached  much  more  effectively  through 
other  means.  The  student  may  look  at  the  keys  as  much  as 
he  wants  to  the  first  day  until  the  teacher  has  an  exercise 
for  him  with  a technique  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him 
to  look  at  the  keys.  In  the  early  stages  student  will  probably 
not  look  at  the  book  for  his  short  phrases  and  sentences, 
but  this  does  not  matter  as  long  as  he  does  not  look  at  the 
machine*  The  chief  concern  is  about  what  he  is  thinking. 

Longer  units  of  work  will  later  require  looking  at  the  book. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  following  features ^ 

1.  Correct  Beginning 

Whatever  effort  is  devoted  at  the  beginning  to  learn- 
ing the  correct  method  of  operation  will  yield  results 
in  the  end  which  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  time 
expended.  To  establish  correct  operating  habits,  which 
will  lead  inevitably  to  sustained  speed  and  accuracy  of 
operation,  should  bo  an  initial  aim. 


In  beginning  lessons  in  typewriting,  the  teacher 
starts  out  with  a very  great  advantage.  The  pupils 
usually  come  to  the  typewriting  department  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  keen  and  alert  to  learn.  It 
is  in  these  first  Lessons  that  the  foundation  of  skill  is 
laid;  skill-acquiring  practice  should  not  be  started  until 
knowledge-learning  is  perfected*  The  effort  should  be 
centred,  therefore,  on  correct  operating  technique.  Very 
much  may  be  gained  by  interesting  the  pupil  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  a correct  technique.  It  is  a subject  that  can  be 
motivated  in  many  ways.  Mastery  of  this  feature  lea.ds 
ultimately  to  high  speed.  The  possibility  of  superiority 
has  almost  an  irresistable  appeal. 

Time  should  not  be  wasted  in  attempts  to  secure  the  s o- 
called  ”perfect  copies”  of  exerciese  in  the  beginning 
stages.  Perfect  copies  do  not  mean  anything  as  far  as 
learning  is  concerned,  unless  they  are  produced  by  methods 
that  have  a bearing  on  the  pupil ’s  development  of  typing 
power. . Naturally,  the  highest  possible  ideals  should  be 
the  objective  toward  which  to  strive,  but  accuracy  of 
copy  often  may  be  secured  at  too  heavy  an  expense.  An 
inflexable  demand  for  correct  copy  may  force  the  pupil  to 
secure  it  by  any  means  his  ingenuity  suggests. 

By  giving  one  minute  tests  from  the  start  and  making 
the  goal  the  acquisition  of  a typewriting  vocabulary,  the 
desire  for  accuracy  is  planted  in  mind  because  only  those 
words  written  correctly  during  test  can  be  added  to  the 
student’s  vocabulary.  
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In  any  well-organized  textbook  on  typewriting,  the  work 
is  laid  out  with  definite  objectives  in  each  exercise.  To 
follow  these  with  attention  focused  on  operation  will  in  the 
end  yield  satisfactory  results.  Two  objects  should  bo 
constantly  in  mind: 

(a)  the  work  must  be  done  in  the  right  way, 

(b)  the  results  must  be  correct. 

When  a fair  degree  of  skill  is  obtained  on  any  exercise 
and  the  teacher  is  assured  that  the  fundamental  operating 
technique  for  that  particular  problem  has  been  acquired,  the 
pupil  should  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  next.  It  is 
too  much  to  expect  perfection.  A student  can  practise  a 
thing  too  much.  When  he  feels  he  has  practised  long  enough 
ho  should  go  on  to  something  else.  If  he  is  having  difficulty 
it  is  sometimes  better  to  leave  the  exercise  and  return  to  it 
later. 

The  acquisition  of  typing  skill  is  progressive.  Each 
lesson  necessarily  brings  into  review  practices  learned  in  the 
preceding  lessons.  Progress  should  be  such  as  to  keep  alive 
constantly  the  pupil Ts  interest. 


2 • The  Writing  Posture 

The  correct  position  at  the  machine  can  be  best  demon- 
strated by  the  teacher.  Every  feature  of  it  should  be 
explained.  Ease  of  operation  will  be  greatly  promoted  by 
a correct  writing  position.  Constant  supervision  of  the 
pupil !s  position  at  the  machine  is  necessary  until  correct 
position  becomes  a matter  of  habit. 

Some  of  the  main  features  to  be  observed  are:  height 
of  chair ; an  easy,  relaxed  position  - a position  that 
permits  accurate  reaches  to  the  keys;  feet  on  the  floor; 
body  pivoting  from  the  hips.  Detailed  information  on 
posture  may  be  obtained  from  the  illustrations  and  text  in 
the  typewriting  books. 

Freedom-  of  clothing  on  the  arm  is  essential  to  good 
position  and  ease  of  operation.  Heavy  garments  or  clothing 
that  binds  the  arm  and  hinders  freedom  of  motion  should  not 
be  worn  in  the  typewriting  room.  Teachers  should  point  out 
the  disadvantages  of  such  clothing. 

3.  Operating  Technique 

By  thoroughly  acquainting  the  pupils  with  the  operating 
features  of  the  machine  as  early  in  the  learning  as  possible 
so  that  correct  operation  will  become  a matter  of  habit 
through  repetition,  a tremendous  advantage  Is  secured.  The 
proper  time  to  teach  a thing  is  at  the  time  it  is  practically 
needed. 


(a)  The  operative  features  of  the  typewriter, 
such  as  inserting  and  removing  paper,  spacing, 
method  of  tapping  the  keys,  making  the 
reaches  etc.,  are  necessary  at  the  start. 

(b)  To  attempt  to  develop  too  many  of  these 
factors  at  one  time  is  a mistake;  the  work 
should  be  laid  out  progressively  with  only 
enough  in  one  period  to  make  sure  that 
operating  efficiency  is  obtained.  New 
factors  should  be  introduced  as  needed. 
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(c)  It  is  quite  important  that  the  position  of  the 
hands  and  arms  he  correct.  This  question  may 
he  taken  up  advantageously  in  connection  with 
position  at  the  machine.  The  correct  posture  may 
he  described  as  follows;  the  hrms  should  hang 
naturally  at  the  sides;  the  body  should  he  erect, 
yet  somewhat  relaxed,  hut  Under  control,  and  bent 
slightly  forward;  the  movements  of  the  body  should 
pivot  from  the  hips;  the  feet  should  bo  kept  on 
the  floor. 

4.  Methods  of  Key  Stroking 

The  principal  points  to  be  emphasized  are;  hitting  the 
key  squarely  in  the  center  with  a sharp,  rhythmic  stroke, 
getting  the  fingers  off  the  keys  quickly  to  alloy;  the  finger 
bar  to  function  properly,  lifting  the  fingers  no  higher 
than  is  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  key 
mechanism.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  getting  the 
fingers  off  the  keys  as  well  as  getting  them  on.  Fingers  are 
always  curved. 

The  rhythmic  stroke  must  be  given  attention  from  the 
outset.  Music  is  stimulating  and  lends  an  interest  to  the 
work  that  is  productive  of  good  results,  if  properly 
employed.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  is  that  it  "sets 
the  pace*1,  and  thereby  increases  production,  if  you  arc  sure 
that  it  isnH  set  too  slow  for  some  of  the  class.  May  be 
used  to  speed  up  a lagging  class  at  times. 

The  right  thumb  only  is  to  be  used  for  striking  the 
space  bar.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  alternating  thumbs  in 
the  spacing  operation,  and  it  develops  a complexity  ih 
learning  that  is  undesirable. 

In  operating  the  typewriter  the  fingers  should  be  trained 
to  make  direct  reaches  without  the  necessity  for  returning 
to  the  home  position  after  each  stroke.  Certain  combinations 
are  made  much  more  quickly  by  this  direct  hitting  of  the 
keys  than  by  the  indirect.  The  finger  should  be  gotten  off 
the  key  as  quickly  as  it  is  gotten  on  if  the  right  speed 
habits  are  properly  developed.  Do  not  press  the  keys  doyn  , 
but  tap  them  with  a quick,  light,  staccato'  touch. 

5 . Learning  the  Keyboard 

No  effort  should  be  made  to  learn  the  keyboard.  Key- 
board charts  should  not  appear  in  the  room.  The  keyboard 
will  be  learned  incidentally  the  same  as  the  keyboard  on 
a piano.  The  objective  in  the  use  of  the  keyboard  is  to 
make  the  hand  keyboard-conscious  so  that  when  a word 
pattern  stimulus  is  given  the  hand  reacts  automatically 
and  the  right  keys  are  operated.  The  correct  feel  is  the 
thing. 

^ 6 Jfeli  charts  of  the  typewriter  keyboard  showing  the 

proper  divisions  of  the  keyboard  into  finger  sections  may 
be  used  with  advantage  in  the  beginning,  or  for  special 
purposes.  Their  use,  however,  should  be  discontinued  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Otherwise  pupils  will  rely  upon  them, 
rather  than  learn  the  location  of  the  keys  by  memory. 

The  charts  showing  sections  of  the  keyboard  given  in  some 
of  the  typewriting  textbooks  are  to  be  preferred  for 
practice  use.  The  wall  charts  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  exploration,  but  should  not  be  displayed  during 
the  practice  periods.  Keyboard  may  be  taught  in  15  lessons 
(40  minutes).  Figures  are  not  taught  until  patterns 
for  100  words  are  leo.rned.  While  learning  these  words  the 
student  has  learned  the  keyboard  but  may  not  be  able  to 
tell  where  the  letters  are  on  the  keyboard. 
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7 , Skill  Development 

Learning  to  typewrite  scientifically  consists  merely 
in  acquiring  habits;  in  other  words,  automatism  of 
operating  movements*  The  method  of  practice  should  have  for 
its  aim  the  acquisition  of  typing  power,  which  means 
literally  the  use  of  skill  in  working  out  problems  as  they 
arise*  Repetition  of  an  exercise  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  technical  skill  is  of  little  value  unless  conscious 
attention  is  given  to  it.  Every  effort  should,  therefore, 
he  made  to  maintain  attention  and  hold  interest.  Without 
undivided  attention,  practice  in  the  early  stages  is 
practically  worthless. 

Motivation  - Pupils  of  typewriting  as  a rule,  do  not 
react  to  abstract  problems;  they  like  to  soe  something 
tangible  for  their  efforts.  Writing  short  simple  sentences, 
involving  letters  already  mastered,  should  come  early  in  the 
course.  The  greatest  gains  are  made  when  the  words  arc  in 
their  proper  language  setting.  Such  work  adds  an  element  of 
interest,  and  interest  in  the  subject  is  essential  to 
progress.  Set  up  goals  to  be  reached  - not  too  far  ahead 
and  have  a new  goal  as  soon  as  the  old  is  attained.  First 
motivation  is  the  acquiring  of  a typewriting  vocabulary. 

“How  many  of  the  first  one  hundred  words  can  you  get  into 
your  vocabulary?” . Chart  records  of  this  motivate  slower 
students  by  pointing  out  their  own  improvement  - not  by 
comparison  with  others. 

A high  standard  should  be  required  of  the  pupils.  A 
teacher  will  usually  get  as  good  work  as  he  demands,  also  as 
poor  work  as  he  will  accept.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
finished  page,  but  to  the  pupil’s  methods  of  practice,  oper- 
ation, habit  etc.  A piece  of  work  well  done  gives  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  to  the  pupil.  The  joy  of  accomplishing 
something  worth  while  is  the  incentive  that  will  fire  him 
with  a desire  to  master  the  subject.  The  self-satisfaction 
of  doing  a task  well  will  often  carry  the  pupil  to  levels  of 
unusual  accomplishments. 

If  properly  handled,  no  other  subject  affords  a teacher 
a better  opportunity  to  arouse  greater  interest  and 
enthusiasm  and  produce  tangible  results  than  typewriting, 
but  if  poorly  handled,  the  subject  degenerates  into  a dry, 
tiresome  task. 

The  Recitation  - No  class  period  should  pass  without  a 
liberal  amount  of  class  instruction.  The  plan  whereby  the 
teacher  announces  that  the  work  for  the  period  is  exercise 
10  on  page  40  in  the  text  and  that  all  pupils  should  take 
up  that  work  and  the  teacher  then  proceeds  to  Look  over 
papers,  collecting  the  pupil’s  work  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  cannot  be  condemned  too  severely.  This  is  not 
teaching  and  no  teacher  can  secure  results  or  pleasure  out 
of  her  work  under  this  plan.  The  mental  control,,  good  habits 
and  ease  of  operation  is  essential  to  typing  success,  and  will 
not  follow.  The  teacher  should  always  watch  the  students  at 
work.  Help  those  in  difficulty,  but  don’t  neglect  the  best 
students.  Bring  them  to  the  highest  degroee  possible. 
Examination  of  papers  alone  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
information  as  to  causes  of  errors. 

Ho  credit  will  be  given  for  a course  without  a teacher 
in  charge.  If  a subject  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is 
worth  proper  instruction.  Therefore  a class  conducted  on 
the  toachcrless  plan  has  little  or  no  value  - it  may  even 
result  in  detriment  to  the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  bad 
operating  habits  and  thus  place  a handicap  on  their  chance 
for  future  success  in  this  field. 
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8.  Fundamental  Drills  - Elementary  Stage 

Types  of  drill  arc  of  vital  importance*  During  the 
early  learning  stage,  greater  gains  in  skill  will  ho  made 
by  the  selection  of  practice  material  that  contributes  not 
only  to  skill  in  making  the  reaches,  but  to  tho  develop- 
ment of  fingering  skill  of  permanent  value.  Types  of 
drill  that  have  for  their  purpose  merely  tho  learning  of 
tho  reaches  are  wasteful.  A better  form  of  drill  is  one 
that  brings  into  uso  the  letter-combination  frequencies  of 
the  language,  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  it  is 
advisable  to  carry  this  into  the  building  of  words,  and 
finally  into  sentences  which  give  tho  words  a proper 
language  setting. 

Theoretically,  the  ability  to  make  a reach  from  any 
one  key  to  another  with  natural  limits  is  desirable.  In 
practice  it  is  found  that -there  are  fundamentally  a number  of 
reaches  that  recur  with  great  frequency.  These  frequencies 
may  be  utilized  both  as  reaching  drills  and  as  means  of 
acquiring  a skill  that  is  of  permanent  utility. 

To  maintain  interest,  the  drills  should  have  a meaning 
to  the  pupil.  He  should  not  be  kept  working  in  tho  dark 
toward  some  objective  which  is  not  clear  to  him.  Faith  in 
the  teacher  or  in  the  method  initially  may  be  very  strong.  . 
It  may  bo  conserved  and  strengthened  by  letting  tho  pupil 
see  what  the  end  of  his  quest  is  to  be.  Letting  the 
pupil  into  tho  secret,  and  making  the  object  worth  while 
in  his  eyes  is  a powerful  means  of  motivation. 

Tho  type  of  drill  used  should  have  for  its  purpose  the 
development  of  continuous  writing  and  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  operating  technique  to  become  automatic  before 
omphasis  is  placed  on  form  and  arrangement  of  tho  type- 
written matter.  If  tho  question  of  arrangement  is  strossed 
too  early  in  the  course,  the  pupil  will  be  torn  bctY/een 
two  forces;  one  powerfully  influencing  him  to  givo  conscious 
attention  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  keys?  the  other 
to  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  mattor.  This  is  not  an 
economical  employment  of  the  pupil* s abilities. 

After  a fair  degree  of  skill  has  been  securod  in 
straightaway  copying  the  pupil  will  give  his  attention 
easily  and  naturally  to  the  problem  of  arrangement#  When 
this  stage  in  the  learning  has  been  reached,  groator 
stress  should  be  placed  upon  tho  solution  of  typing 
problems.  The  typist ?s  work  is  concerned  with  converting 
one  kind  of  copy  into  another.  Transcribing  from  his 
shorthand  notes  or  from  typewritten  mattor  that  has  been 
altered  by  emendations  or  additions,  forms  tho  major  part 
of  his  work.  Hence,  the  copying  of  straight  typewritten 
mattor,  already  in  correct  form,  is  of  little  value. 

Whatever  work  the  pupil  has  to  do  in  copying  should, 
if  possible,  contribute  something  to  his  knov/ledgo  of 
business  or  tho  field  of  work  he  is  expected  to  enter. 

In  other  words,  the  material  for  practice  should  have  a 
recognized  content  value. 

9 . Habit  Formation 

As  typing  skill  is  the  result  merely  of  the  acquisition 
of  a number  of  habits,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  greatest 
care  must  be  given  from  the  beginning  to  the  development 
of  correct  operation.  Incorrect  habits  must  be  guarded 
against.  In  the  learning  of  typing,  lower  order  habits 
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must  give  way  to  higher  order  habits.  Consequently,  somo 
of  the  primitive  operations,  as,  for  example , fooling  the 
way  along  the  banks  of  keys  to  a given  letter,  should  not 
be  carried  on  to  a point  where  they  become  fixod  habits; 
otherwise  this  will  place  an  inhibition  bn  acquiring  newot 
ahd  better  habits. 

10.  Accuracy  of  Technique 

Acquiring  skill  in  typewriting  is  a cumulative  process. 
Accuracy  will  result  from  a mastery  of  the  technique  and 
with  continued  practice,  if  the  practice  is  of  the  right 
kind.  As  has  been  said  before,  it  is  unwise  to  retard 
progress  by  requiring  each  lesson  to  be  perfectly  writtch 
before  advancing  to  the  next. 

Correct  technique  is  the  more  important  aim,  hnd 
accuracy  will  bo  secured  only  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
aim  is  realized. 

Moreover  the  number  of  times  an  exercise  is  to  be 
written  should  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  must  depend 
upon  how  thoroughly  the  technique  involved  has  been 
mastered,  Inaccuracy  that  is  the  result  of  carelessness  is 
inexcusable.  The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  stive  at 
all  times  for  accuracy;  that  is  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for,  but  not  always  achieved.  Perfect  copies  are  desirable, 
but  individual  differences  must  be  recognized.  ^Errors 
common  to  individual  pupils,  that  is,  striking  an  ue“  for 
an  uiw  etc.  should  be  corrected  by  suitable  exercises  for 
the  various  errors  made. 

Accuracy,  generally,  is  developed  through  deliberate 
control  through  mastering  the  intricacies  of  fingering, 
by  repetitive  exercise  with  concentration,  and  by  poise; 
but,  above  all,  perhaps  through  developing  the  mental  phases 
of  typing.  Typewriting  is  primarily  a matter  of  mental 
control.  Technique  is  a means  to  an  end  and  that  end  is 
accuracy  and  speed  of  production. 

11 . How  Speed  is  Developed 

Speed  in  typewriting  rests  largely  on  accuracy  and  is 
the  result  of  a gradual  development.  Facility  in  writing, 
or  speed  as  such,  depends  almost  wholly  upon  automatism, 
hence  all  practice  that  leads  to  a complete  automatization 
of  operation  tends  to  develop  speed.  Accuracy  and  speed  are 
inseparable.  In  early  stages  speed  is  not  mentioned  but  is 
developed  unconsciously  by  creating  a desire  to  write  as 
fast  as  he  can  accurately  because  he  is  timed.  Speed  must 
be  attained  early  or  it  will  not  be  attained  at  all.  It 
may  bo  an  unconscious  process,  but  the  development  should 
be  there  just  the  same. 

1 2 • Typing  Power  a Fundamental  Objective 

In  developing  a course  in  typewriting,  or  the  means  of 
carrying  It  out,  the  eyes  should  be  kept  on  the  ultimate 
objective.  Merc  operating  skill,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  final  solution  of  the  problem  of  typing.  Very  little 
time  should  be  spent  in  making  facsimile  copies  of  business 
letters,  tabulated  data,  and  the  like,  printed  in  type- 
writing type  and  set  up  to  illustrate  good  form  and  arrange- 
ment. One  copy  plus  about  eight  letters  sot  up  in  the  same 
style  will  fix  a style  study  in  mind. 
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The  cultivation  of  power  should  not  he  deferred 
necessarily  until  the  advanced  stages  of  learning  have  been 
reached.  Typing  should  not  ho  considered  as  a mechanical 
art.  In  all  practice,  provision  must  he  made  for  the 
pupil  to  use  his  intelligence  and  his  knowledge.  He  must 
he  taught  to  think  as  well  as  to  executo.  There  arc 
unlimited  opportunities  in  typing  for  developing  ability 
of  this  type,  arid  this  in  itself  is  an  educational 
justification  for  typing  in  addition  to  its  value  as  a 
subject  of' practical  use. 

It  is  the  quality  of  the  EFFORT  that  counts  here ; not 
the  quality  of  the  PRODUCT.  With  perfection  of  method  and 
technique  conies  an  approximation  to  perfection  of  result*  A 
too  rigid  insistence  upon  long-sustained  accuracy  (perfection) 
is  inadvisable  at  this  stage i 

Repetition  is  profitable  Only  so  long  as  It  can  ho 
continued  with  pleasurable  interest,  with  real  concentration 
and  with  a conscious  effort  to  improvo  in  some  dofinito 
particular. 

Records 

The  teacher  should  have  a convenient  method  of  recording 
progress  and  attainment  of  individuals  and  for  grading  their  work* 

Progress  cards,  or  graphs,  posted  on  bulletin  boards,  tend  to- 
stimulate  interest  and  sustained  effort.  Graph  Chart  Ho.  202 
published  by  Motivation  Charts,  Inc.,  Jewell,  Iowa  is  good  but 
rather  expensive. 

Equally  important  that  the  student  should  keep  a record  of 
his  own  work.  Lot  him  classify  and  record  his  errors  and  analyze 
them  to  discover  tendencies  and  underlying  ca-uses  « aided  by  the 
teacher. 

Anything  that  keeps  the  student  in  competition  with  HIMSELF 
is  worth  while  - his  own  record  in  accuracy,  speed,  daily  output 
of  acceptable  work,  etc. 

Requirements  of  Typcv/riting  I 

Basic  knowledge  of  the  machine.  The  uso  of  the  full  keyboard. 
Position  at  machine;  placement  of  hands  - parallel,  level  and 
correct;  finger  exercises  on  desk  for  stroking;  necessary 
mechanisms  with  skills  in  using;  care  of  machine;  cover,  clean 
keys,  oil,  brushes;  spaed  aim  - 20  minimum;  accuracy  aim  - not 
more  than  2 errors  in  half -page;  grade  higher  for  accuracy  or 
bonus.  For  best  students;  extra  keyboard  exercises  - (l) measur- 
ing by  strokes  and  lines  (2)  double  lines  (3)  line  borders  and  other 
borders  (4)  centering,  balancing  etc.  (5)  given  gross  words, 
calculate  lines  required;  speed  development  by  means  of  accurate 
stroking;  supervised  practice  only,  until  correct  habits  are 
formed*  ' ' 

Text 

Stuart  Typewriting  -Part  I.  with  Manual  for  the 
Teacher  (Copp  Cla,rk) 

Reference 

Principles  and  Technique  for  the  Directing  and  Learning 
of  Typewriting  - Odell  (.Copp  Clark  )) 


